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IMMORTALITY IN LITERATURE. 

SPECIFIED IN CARLYLE, GEORGE ELIOT, 
and ROBERT BROWNING. 

By Lily H. Montagu. 

It requires considerable audacity to be prophetic upon so 
abstruse a subject as literary worth ; and if I venture to 
adopt a positive basis for my reflections, and to attribute 
to some writers the immortality which I deny to others, I 
hope that my position will not be too severely criticised. 
Before examining in detail the qualities of the three great 
authors before us, it would be well for us to consider the 
characteristics essential to literary immortality. Such an 
analysis cannot be deemed unprofitable inasmuch as the 
search for the eternal and the inflexible in the midst of 
the transient and shadowy is, perhaps, the highest function 
of which the human mind is capable. . / 

It does not need much insight to decide that the first 
essential quality of an enduring book is the undying worth 
of its subject. We have to distinguish in literature, as in 
life, between the emotional and the rational, and between 
the rational and the aesthetic. Works that are purely 
intellectual may be forgotten or superseded. They partake 
of the finality of the mind which conceived them. Theories 
are refuted and discarded, and their author s influence is 
annihilated. 

On the other hand, works may be immortal which appeal 
to the emotions, or to that side of the human faculty which 
is ever the same. Ihese are the works which call into 
healthy exercise some emotion, whether exaltative or de- 
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pressive, and which are centred about that highest of 
en ?? ti ; 0 VfT7 lo L e ’ Aether self-love, family love, state love, 
or -Cbsmic love. .So soon as literature becomes lacerative 
or morbid, it loses its chance of everlasting life. 

In the perpetual conflict which is parried on between 
man s nature and extra human or -ebsihie nature, and in 
the struggle which busies itself with the natural comforts 
pertinent to so-called civilized existence, the reason manipu- 
lates veracity as its sole weapon. These workings are, 
however, always changing, fluctuating, vacillating, and 
they bear no stamp of permanency. It has been \vell said 
that immortality knows nought of reason, nor of her tool, 
veracity, nor of her workmanship, utilitarianism. These 
are not of the gods, but of men. 

Again, while rationalistic treatises on the philosophy of 
beauty perish and are forgotten, many works, being beautiful 
in themselves, live tor ever. They are retained for their purely 
aesthetic power. As things of beauty their charm endures 
for ever. For example : certain poems of Tennyson may 
remain immortal for their sweet rhythm and polished form. 
There is also a class of immortal works which owe their 
position to the fact that they contain realistic descriptions 
of certain interesting times and places — in short, for their 
local colour. Thus we find in Chaucer’s works an account 
of the manners and customs of early England, hroissart 
describes chivalric Europe with admirable skill and vividness. 
As the passion for tracing the evolution of thoughts and 
customs to their remote birth becomes stronger and more 
general, the consideration given to Chaucer and I roissart 
is augmented. 

Equally important with the nature of the subject is the 
manner of treatment. The mind of the immortal must be 
capable of a vast breadth and range ; it must be able to 
conceive a generalisation. A literary teacher who is to 
influence posterity, must see beyond and above his generation. 
He must be able to withdraw himself from the conflicting 
maze of passing events, and must prove himself indifferent 
to contemporary prejudices, lhe calm understanding, w ic 1 
is pre-eminently part of his mental attitude, is only possi e 
to him if he is untrammeled by the passing predilections and 
fleeting passions of his contemporaries. 
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The scope of this paper does not permit us to dwell longer 
1 the J generalisations, but before introducing the claims 
of Thomas Carlyle to immortality, let us consider, briefly, 
the Greek and Latin classics. These authors have already 
been “considered good” by countless generations. It i s 
not only as a mental discipline that we still read them, and 
desire our children to become familiar with them. Their 
philosophy may have been refuted, and their thoughts better 
expressed by succeeding writers, but we value them because 
we can trace in their works the beginnings of modern culture. 
We find there the sources of the grand emotional currents 
which we feel to-day. As our ancestors did before us, so do 
we love to seek our inspirations directly from the fountain- 
head. The Greek and Latin authors are our masters ; they 
are not, necessarily, our betters. 

At this point let us leave the old writers behind, and give 
our attention to the criticism of the three immortals. 

Turning, without further delay, to Thomas Carlyle, may we 
venture to assert that the writer of the “ French Revolution” 
possessed the characteristics of an immortal ? John Morley 
has compared Carlyle to a spiritual volcano. May we say 
further that his action can never become extinct ? Is it not 


probable that as the artificiality of life increases, the teaching 
of Carlyle, the lover of realities, will attain ever greater 
value r For in these days of physical, mental, and moral 
exhaustion, the influence of Carlyle, with his devotion to the 
“ Beneficent Whip ” and “ Masterful Mind,” can only be 
stimulating. In the days of recuperation, which may follow 
with the turn of the pendulum, the world will listen with 
eager sympathy to Carlyle, as with ruthless severity he 
denounces those who tamper with fact, hiding themselves 
from life’s sternness under a tissue of shams and lies. 

Carlyle’s immortality does not rest only upon his destruc- 
tive criticism of life’s vanities. We owe to him, in the second 
place, our appreciation of the rights of democracy. It was 
Carlyle who preached that a world is all out of joint unless 
the best men rule, and that class distinctions and conventional 
privileges should be of no real account to serious, honest 
thinkers. This is the note which he sounds in his “ Past 
and Present, and it echoes and re-echoes in all his works. 
With the progress of time, this teaching will win to itself even 
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greater credit, and, therefore, we may maintain that Carlyle’s 
influence will permanently endure. 

In the “French Revolution,” Carlyle shewed that the 
upper classes are helpless, unless they keep up friendly 
connections with the people. Many of us believe that a 
period of anarchy can only be averted, in our present state 
of civilisation, by the blending of class with class in human 
sympathy, and in human honesty. If the contrasts between 
riches and poverty are to become ever more striking, the 
sight of unthinking idlers and of callous pleasure-seekers 
will inflame the minds of desperate men and women with 
ever greater effect. Then will men look to Carlyle for help 
and advice in postponing their doom. 

Carlyle’s third claim to immortality rests upon his gospel 
of work. He, better perhaps than any other writer, taught 
that work alone justifies existence and develops character. 
His invectives against the idle and luxurious have not been 
surpassed in fierceness by any modern socialist. In the 
fourth place we are indebted to Carlyle for forcing us to 
reverence that which is too grand for us to comprehend. 

He drove puerile theorists and easy-going philosophers 
on to their knees while contemplating the “ everlasting yea, 
and the everlasting no.” Whether he was writing history 
or biography, or musing on the enigmas of life, he loved 
to dwell upon the deep struggle which goes on continually 
between the nature of man and the problems and confusions 
with which he is surrounded. The idea of mist and gloom, 
penetrated here and there by radiant light, controlled his 
life and thought. But Carlyle would not shut his eyes to 
the mist and gloom. He gropes his way about in it, 
all the time denouncing the more timid folk who try to 
lift a corner by artificial means, in order to lead a 
comfortable life. 

Carlyle lives among us as the great preacher of action ; 
he calls upon all generations to grapple with doubt, and to 
crush it or to die in the attempt. Like Dante and Browning, 
he abhors the indifferent, colourless people, who mo\e 
through life with “unlit lamps and ungirt loin.” 

George Eliot will, may we venture to say, be immortal for 

four distinct reasons. 

Because of her truthfulness, since in none of her novels 
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fact for the sake of effect. She was a 
did she fr, istic type, and every page of her works 

writer of the re ^ observation. As an example of 

contains some senta tion of human nature, I 

^luTd remind you of Maggie Tulliver's love for Stephen Guest. 

FHot 'found in her own history an example of the 
wat° 1 n Which an intensely passionate strong nature can 
deTote itself to a superficial human weather-cock. We would 
' close d the “Mill on the Floss” with greater satisfaction 
f f Maggie had not shown herself so pitiably weak But 
George Eliot understood what Maggie was capable of, and 
in painting her life with a relentless pen, she familiarised the 
world with this phase of woman’s yearning for love. 

George Eliot’s delicacy and subtlety of mind afford the 
second explanation of her immortality. Perhaps she owed it 
to her scientific training that she could penetrate into the 
secrets of life and character. It was this power which made 
her find hidden beauties in characters, which to the ordinary 
observer would have been classed as commonplace. To our 
great psychologist, no human being is commonplace ; in 
every character she can trace some peculiar idiosyncracy or 
peculiar tendency. Many of us would consider the Amos 
Barton of real life ordinary and dull. In the “ Scenes of 
Clerical Life” we see him as a loveable soul, full of beautiful 
possibilities. 

George Eliot owes her unique position, in the third place, to 
her extreme human sympathy. She felt the sadness of life, 
and grieved with the mourners; she recognised its happiness, 
and laughed with the joyful. When George Eliot once asked 
her husband what he thought of her works, he answered that 
he found them all terribly sad. The novelist was unconscious 
that her writing could have this effect. Her soul was imbued 
with the sorrows of the world, and it displayed its inmost 
depths in her novels. That is the secret of her sympathy. 
She did not only depict the troubles of others, she revealed 
her share in them. 

But her homely humour is as sympathetic as her pathos. 

She painted work-a-day folk, “ not too fine and good for 

uman nature’s daily food.” She laughs at the Mrs. Poysers 

1 1? suc ^ delicious kindliness that we are infected and 

laugh also. 
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I he fourth characteristic of George Eliot which makes for 
immortality, is her own consciousness of her mission. She 
felt that an artist who is true to fact, is in the van of political 
and social reformers. Novelists who can make their readers 
feel “that the whole world is kin,” advance the cause of 
humanity more successfully than the most democratic states- 
men, even though they succeed in bringing into law numbers 
of drastic measures of reform. Other tales besides “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” have become the mother of beneficent 
alteration and reform, and because their influence is less 
direct, it may be all the more powerful and 'lasting. 

George Eliot’s stern conception of right and duty, her 
spirituality and singleness of purpose, have dropped into 
her works the seeds of immortality. 

We must deal very briefly with Robert Browning, who is 
last on our list of immortals. As the world grows more 
sceptical, men and women will turn with ever increasing 
eagerness to the arch-optimist, Robert Browning, for spiritual 
refreshment and consolation. It is for his intense, unswer- 
ving, unquestioning faith that he will always be valued. 
Browning was a poet of the individual, and his one study is 
human character. But, unlike George Eliot, he takes the 
exceptional character, places it in exceptional circumstances, 
and deals with it in an exceptional way. He introduces us to 
a great variety of characters, and perhaps this universality, 
which equals that of Shakespeare, and has been surpassed 
by no other poet, may be considered as his second claim to 
immortality. Above all, Robert Browning’s doctrine of love 
deserves to be considered as a “ pillar of light to all ages, 
both for the grandeur of its conception and the depths of its 
significance. The poet taught that love and religion are 
interchangeable terms, for those who love intensely must, 
consciously or unconsciously, acknowledge that “ God s in 
the heavens ; all’s well on earth.” Life is but a probation, a 
fight against evil circumstances, and there is a heaven for 
those who nobly fail. Because love is eternal, death can only 
be a turning-point in life ; because love transcends and 
differs from all other emotions, it must be part of the 
Divine .Spirit, which is revealed in every part of creation. 

Browning feels no despair in contemplating brutal speci- 
mens of humanity. In the fact that Guido’s mother loved 
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, r .,,11 justification for his creation, brute though 
him, he finds 1 { his Maker; because on the scaffold 

t nido cries to the wife he has wronged. Browning hopes for 
his possible perfectibility in another world. 

Thus Browning taught that we can reach (rod t lough 
love, and sees in His existence a perfect explanation of all 

doubts and perplexities. ' * 

We have called up from the dark past, the true and honest 

Carlvle, the brave and earnest George Eliot, and the faithful 
and loving Browning, and we have tried to show that 
each one holds in his hands a torch made of eternal fire. 
Before concluding this paper, let us notice that immortality 
in literature does not necessarily signify the continued 
popularity of certain books in toto. It may be that 
Carlyle, George Eliot, and Robert Browning are less 
read now than they were ten years ago. But, although 
the time may be past for them to be read by the many, it 
does not seem probable that the time will ever come when 
they will cease to be read by the few. And, in spite of 
all democratic tendencies, the best literature remains esoteric. 
Its full weight is felt by the most cultured, and, by them, 
transmitted to the masses. For this reason the style of the 
old masters hardly affects the question of their immortality, 
inasmuch as they are introduced to the general reader by 
men who have time and inclination to think before they 


try to understand. Carlyle, “ with the deep no-meaning in 
his fiery heart,” Browning, with his sturdy defiance of a 
lazy public, were often wantonly grotesque. They liked 
to clothe a rude thought in rough phraseology, and did 
not heed the protests of their critics. George Eliot’s sentences 
sometimes lack life, and often they are too involved to be 
impressive. But when once the mannerisms of the masters 
have been grappled with, and their works have been found 


to possess the roots of life, they are passed on to posterity 
as an everlasting possession. Max Nordau predicts that, in 
the mental life of centuries far ahead of us, art and poetry 
will occupy but a very insignificant place. Arthur Balfour, 
speaking less generally, remarks “ that if the literary works 
£» enei ations survive at all, they will only have a 
•shadowy life, moving on through the gradations of slow 
ecay, to distant, but inevitable death. Driven from the 
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market-place, they become first the companions of the 
student, then the victims of the specialist.” Even if these 
depressing prognostics be correct, certain literary work can 
never be annihilated. As Emerson, in his essay on literature, 
says : “ A few generalisations always circulate in the world, 
whose authors we do not rightly know, which astonish, and 
appear to be avenues to vast kingdoms of thought, and 
these are in the world constants , like the Copernican and 
Newtonian theories in physics.” 

For the thoughts of great authors seem to live apart from 
the books in which they can be read ; they are absorbed by 
humanity, and so retained for ever. 


